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vote. Six states voted in the affirmative. Seven were
necessary. Only one representative of New Jersey hap-
pened to be present, whereas two was the smallest num-
ber that could cast the vote of any state. If one other
member from New Jersey had been there, the Jeffersonian
ordinance of 1784 would have passed; slavery would have
been restricted to the seaboard states which it then occu-
pied, and would never have drawn the sword against
the Union, and the Civil War would not have taken
place.1

After the emancipation movement came to a pause,
at the southern border of Pennsylvania, the fact became
apparent that there was a dividing line between free
states and slave states, and a feeling grew up in both sec-
tions that neither of them ought to acquire a preponder-
ance of power and mastery over the other. The slavery
question was not concerned with this dispute, but a habit
grew up of admitting new states to the Union in pairs,
in order to maintain a balance of power in the national
Senate. Thus Kentucky and Vermont offset each other,
then Tennessee and Ohio, then Louisiana and Indiana,
then Mississippi and Illinois.

In 1819, Alabama, a new slave state, was admitted to
the Union and there was no new free state to balance it.
The Territory of Missouri, in which slavery existed, was
applying rfor admission also. While Congress was con-
sidering the Missouri bill, Mr. Tallmadge, of New York,
with a view of preserving the balance of power, offered an

1 Jefferson was cut to the heart by this failure. Commenting on an
article entitled " fitats Unis " in the Encycloybdie, written by M. de Meus-
nier, referring to his proposed anti-slavery ordinance, he said:

" The voice of a single individual of the State which was divided, or one
of those which were of the negative, would have prevented this abomina-
ble crime from spreading itself over the new country. Thus we see the fate
of millions unborn hanging on the tongue of one man, and Heaven was silent
in that awful moment."y thirties
